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HUMAN happiness revolves around 
simple themes ...and its greatest 
pleasures are those shared. Thus | 


do PLAYER'S fill their appointed 
place within the scheme of things 


PLAYERS 
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Mr. DE VALERA’s return with a clear 
majority of one is calculated to give 
rise to some difference of opinion 
among Irish Republicans as to who is 
the “one.” 


breathing are said to be able to generate 
enough heat in the body to spend 
the bitterest night naked in the open air 
without feeling cold. All the same we 
think they would be better in bed. 

* * 


* 
A party of sun-worshippers have ex- 
pressed their intention of leaving India 


of bringing Love into the’ next Test 
team by including DaRLINe as well. 
* * 
* 
Probably nothing gets so complete a 
work-out in this life as a small school- | 
girl’s first fountain-pen. 


“Qld Master Found in Cellar,” says 





* * 

* 
“Dollar Falls on Wall 
Street,” says a morning 
paper headline. We 
wonder how many peo- 
ple were hurt in the 
scramble for it. 

* Oe 


By imposing a small 
fine upon themselves 
every time they used 
bad language, members 
of a Denver (U.S.A.) 
club have built a mis- 
sion-hall. It is thought 
that if London golfers 
adopted the idea they 
could rebuild St. Paul’s. 
* 


“Ghosts Will not an- 
swer unless summoned, ” 
says a psychical writer. 
It seems that they never 
spook until they are 
spoken to. 

* & 


* 

In a description of 
Canberra, stress is laid 
on the beauty of its more 
than forty miles of tree- 
lined avenues. Every 
one of which no doubt 
the Australian politician 
delights to explore. | 

* 
‘ 

A veteran football- | 
referee declares that it is 
his ambition to die on 
the field of play. What 
about two penalty-kick 
decisions against the 
home backs ? 





* 

The pace at which 
people go in and out of 
the French Cabinet sug- 
gests that it has been 
fitted with revolving | 


ALOISI 





MANCHRKIO a 
ae ena: 

[The stars of the Geneva Constellation, in view of the fact that the sun 
will keep on rising, doubt whether they ought to offer any definitely 
partisan opposition to prevent it from doing so.] 
Sir Joun Stmon (Great Britain), M. Paut Boncour (France), Baron 


(Italy), M. Morra (Switzerland), M. Brenes (Czecho-Slovakia), 
M. Paut Hymans (Belgium) and Mr. Matsuoka (Japan). 





ja headline. It was a 
| dreadful moment when 
the butler told the ser- 
vants’-hall. 


My Bowler Hat. 


| (With acknowledgment 
to recent writers to ‘‘ The 
Times” for information 
as to its protective quali- 
ties). 





For shielding crowns 
From thumps and 
hits 
That life in towns 
Produces, 
Its toughness, as 
The Times submits, 
At moments has 
Its uses; 
That I esteem my bow- 
ler hat 
Is not, however, due to 
that. 


Regarding style, 
One hardly could 
Allege the tile 
Looked pretty 
On chaps that win 
Their livelihood 
By working in 
A city ; 
Why count my own of 
value then ? 
I'll tell you why I do— 
and when. 


My practice is 
To leave unsung 
Its eulogies 
On Mondays 
And voice its praise 
With grateful 
tongue 
On Saturdays 
And Sundays; 








doors. a 
* 


An American writer expresses sur- 
prise at the amount of tea we drink in 
this country. Is it possible that he has 
never tried our coffee ? 

* * 

ire @) : * 

Success is here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, states a writer. Nothing 
recedes like success. 

* 


concentration, will-power and regular 














: + 
Tibetan adepts in a process of 


in April in order to spend the summer 
in this country. Everyone, we imagine, 
needs a rest occasionally. 

* 


Fashion experts announce that the 
prevailing colours for the spring will 
be black and blue. We can only sup- 
pose that the idea suddenly occurred 
to them during the recent short spell 
of skating. * * 

* 

It is pleasant to see that Australia has 

improved on the conciliatory gesture 


You twig? My bowler teaches me 
How comfortable caps can be. C. B. 








Awkward International Situation. 
“Yesterday the Roumanian Foreign Min- 
ister, M. Titulescu, had a conference with 
the Yugo-Slav Foreign Minister, M. Jeftitch. 
Later last night M. Titulescu developed 
illness, and an operation was necessary this 

morning to relieve the pain in his ears.” 
Manchester Paper. 





Our notion of a Miracle Man is the 
Welsh crossword-puzzle champion. 
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The Romantic Typewriter ; or, Please 
Admit Bearer to View. 





Many are the sheets of typescript I have received from 
house-agents full of brave sayings, but not one that brought 
me such cheer as this, this that transported me suddenly 
from the fog and frost of England to the olive yards and 
the orange groves, to the pink rocks, to the blue and tideless 
sea. It purports to describe an English country-house in 
Essex. In effect it is a sojourn on the Riviera: it is a 
Mediterranean Odyssey; it is a tour of Portugal and Spain. 

And all because, either by accident or design, the type- 
writer of the house-agent has failed to imprint the little 
horizontal bar belonging to the “e.” He has devised by that 
one omission a lingua franca that every house-agent should 
use for evermore, especially in winter-time. 

The first passages that caught my eye were merely foolish : 

. oight bod and drossing’”’ gave me no kind of thrill. 
“Throo bothrooms” were more immodest than desirable; 
and I care little for oloctric light. 

But a Houso! A Houso of one’s own, be it four-and-a- 
half milos from the station or even five-and-a-half! Lux- 
urious villeggiatura amongst the English hedgerows and 
fields. Who could doubt that it would comprise and embody 
all the up-to-dato convonioncos that there are, both within 
and without? It is closo, I note, to Church, and closo to 
Post Offico. The water is not laid on by a soulless company. 
An ongino pumps it from a sparkling spring, a Bandusian 
fount in the immediate vicinity. Nor is the tenant cut off 
from the world. There is a tolophono. 

One can ride. Day long one can clatter up the lanes and 
gallop over the wide pasture lands, weather and season 
permitting, alone or with several friends. There is stabling 
for fivo horsos. 

Frankly, I do not possess fivo horsos. I do not possess 
ono. But there is an opulonco about.a houso like this that 
would lead me to buy them at once if I lived in it. 

And what horsos! Horsos of Tuscany, horsos of Spain, 
horsos of the Camorra, wild and swift, with manes and tails 
that stream in the wind of the marshes. I doubt if I should 
want my spacious garago. But for pride’s sake I should have 
to keep it filled. The man who possesses a magnificont 
country houso has duties to the shire. The High Sheriff, 
the Lord Lieutenant, even possibly a Duko may call. 
Beautiful ladies may desire to walk about the largo gardon, 
which I perceive I should have, with its broad torracos 
(I have always pined for torracos), or to stand on the bank 
of the ornamontal lako, where the swans would sail grandly 
and the mallards alight like water-planes and the crostod 
grobos perpetually swim. 

Might one not fancy, having such a houso, such an 


| ostato, that the burden of taxation, heavy though it be, 





was lighter and that the wintry sun made more frequent 


appearances in the sky? Could he catch cold, the owner of 


such a rosidonco, as he strolled across his well-kept lawns 
or basked out-of-doors in an atmosphere where every sneeze 
became instantly a snoozo as if by a magician’s wand ? 

I should have mentioned another thing, less romantic 
perhaps but equally essential to happiness. Even in 
house-hunting, that sport for idealists, one cannot escape 
from the practical note altogether. To be closo to a church 
to have horsos and roso gardons and torracos must not 
blind one to the importance of sanitation. 
house-agent forgotten it, tapping on his magical instrument, 


bringing the warm South with almost every finger to these 


chilly isles. 
There is cosspool drainago in his mansion of dreams. 
Evor. 


Nor has the 


Vain Regrets. 





(Professor Spzivovircn, of the Moscow Nose and Throat | 
Institute, says that removing the tonsils weakens the brain.) 
WHEN toiling with infinite trouble and pain 
On Poesy’s fringes or border, 
I have often been struck by the fact that my brain 
Was not of a very high order; 
It brought a big lump in my throat, did the thought 
Of ambition so gravely impeded; 
But that was no good; any lumps that it brought 
Were not of the kind that is needed. 


Alas! in my youth they removed them, they did, 
When they yanked out my tonsils so neatly ; 

They damaged my brains as an innocent kid 
And ruined my chances completely. 

For SpziTovitcu says so, the eminent Russ; 
No tip-top ability burgeons 

When tonsils (together with talents) are thus 
Uprooted by meddlesome surgeons. 


They vowed I should miss many ills of the kind 
That necessitate gargle and bottle, 

But what did they do to my wonderful mind 
When they gouged little bits off my throttle ? 

Ah! would some physician could now put ’em back, 
How gladly I’d risk, in response, ills! 

For I might have been SHAKESPEARE, instead of a hack, 
If only I’d stuck to my tonsils! 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 





THE Collection of original Drawings by Joun Lexcu, 
CHARLES KEENE, Sir JOHN TENNIEL and GEORGE DU 
Mavrier, and of reproductions of Famous Cartoons, Fore- | 
casts and other exhibits from Punch, is on view at 
Towner Art Gallery, Eastbourne, until April 2; at Hereford, 
April 16 to May 21; at Liverpool, May 27 to June 11; and 
at Halifax, June 17 to July 15. 

A separate Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous 
situations between Doctor and Patient will be on view at 
the Williamson Art Gallery, Birkenhead, from February 
18 to March 18; at York, April 1 to 29; at Gateshead, 
May 13 to June 10, and at Burton-on-Trent, June 24 to 
July 22. 

Invitations to visit either of these Exhibitions at any of 
the above places will be gladly sent to readers if they will 
apply to the Secretary, “Punch” Office, 10, Bouverie 
Strect, E.C.4. 








“Donations, though more than £30 less than last year, again 
produced £593 2s. 9d.”—Hospital Report. 
Who says money is not an elastic commodity ? 








Ye Mariners of England! 





(A writer on holiday-cruises says that for many people they 
simply mean uninterrupted card-playing.) 
Our British hearts by native instinct crave 
Adventure on the restless ocean wave. 
Heirs of old Neptune's wide estates are we; 
What’s made us what we are if not the sea? 
Whence comes our hardihood, our ache to roam, 
If not from sires who fought the furious foam ‘ 
So let us make, to serve our country’s needs, 
Perpetual Contract where the whale’s-path leads! 
W. K. H. 
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MR. PUNCH’S CURIOUS DREAM. 


MEMBER FOR STONEY-LE-BROKE. .“ MR. SPEAKER, SIR, I MOVE THAT THE ONLY 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS BEFORE THE HOUSE IS THE RELIEF OF TAXATION FOR THE 
COUNTRY’S RECOVERY. THE GOVERNMENT MUST TAKE THIS RISK...” (Loud and 
prolonged cheers from every quarter of the House.) 
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“CoULD YOU OBLIGE ME, Sir, 
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WITH A RUNNING 


COMMENTARY ? ” 








Tremendous Attraction ! 
Valuable Prizes. 





IT may or may not be a new depar- 
ture to launch popular competitions in 
order to serve one’s own ends, but in 
any case I intend to try it here. Stand 
by then for the first of our exclusive 
and shattering contests. 

COMPETITION No. I. 

Are you a student of all that is best 
and brightest in contemporary litera- 
ture ? 

Very well then, here is your chance 
to show that you are possessed of taste, 
judgment, discrimination and a sense 
of values, and at the same time to 
Wry A VALUABLE Prize. Common- 
sense, prudence and your reputation 
as a littérateur all make it essential that 
you should enter this stimulating and 
exciting competition Now. Why hesi- 
tate? It costs you practically nothing, 
you cannot fail to derive entertainment 
and instruction from your participa- 


tion in the contest, and you may win 
a handsome reward. 

All you have to do is to obtain half- 
a-dozen of my best-known books (a 
selected list is given below), read them 
carefully, and send a postcard to my 
publishers, Messrs. Jigger and Poultice, 
saying which you like best and why. 
To the competitor whose considered 
verdict most nearly agrees with my 
own will be sent a beautiful Presen- 
tation Copy, bound in old sheep and 
signed by hey author, of Forbidden 
Hickory ; or, The Man with the Iron 
Shaft, hie I hope to publish next 
week. In the event of a tie the writer 
of the most sickeningly appreciative 
comments will be adjudged the winner. 
So pitch it strong. 


The following are the titles of seven 
of my best-sellers, from which any six 
(but not more) may be chosen :— 
Wheel and Woe. The story of a Cycling 

Tour in the Highlands. 


Blood on the Bannisters. (48,000). 





Dental Difficulties (with two full-size 
plates). 

Green Ecstasy. 

Fifty Years at Cleethorpes. 
tale of the sea. 

The Landlady’s Daughter (second im- 


A stirring 


pression). 
How’s That! (Just out). 
Rules. 
1. All books must be bought or 


loaned from a Subscription Library: 
they may NoT be borrowed from 
private individuals nor shared with 
another competitor. 


2. Postcards should be neatly and 
legibly written in ink, and marked 
“Important” in the top left-hand 
corner, for the look of the thing. 


3. You must buy your own stamps. 


4. Professional reviewers may not 
compete. In order to enforce this rule, 
any competitor making use of the 
phrases “epoch-making” or ‘‘a liter- 
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| ary tour-de-force” will be automatically 
disqualified. 


5. Entries from Scotland 


cluded by Rule 1. 


ORDER Your S1x Copies WITHOUT 
Detay! 


Forbidden Hickory Must BE Won! 


are e€X- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Competition No. I, if adequately 
supported, should do much to restore 
| my balance at the bank; but there are 
other problems in life besides purely 
financial ones, as anyone who has ever 
tried to run a village Dramatic Society 
will readily agree, and it therefore 
gives me much pleasure to announce 
our second stupendous attraction :— 

COMPETITION No. IT. 

Here is another ‘ Pick-the-Stars ” 
Contest, but with a difference! Other 
periodicals may offer a thousand or 
two for deciding whether Emi JaAn- 
nincs or OLIVER HARDY makes the 
ideal screen partner for GRETA GARBO, 
but they give no guarantee that the win- 
ning entry will have any repercussions 
in Hollywood. To-day the public is 
ofiered for the first time a chance of 
actually influencing a producer's de- 
cision. YOUR choice may sway great 
issues! ! 

The competition demands no specia! 
dramatic training or knowledge of the 
stage. You simply have to choose the 
ideal Hamlet and Ophelia from the 
following list of well-known names :— 











HAMLET OPHELIA 
Myself Lady Carat 

The Vicar Mrs. Athelney-Smith 

Mr. Athelney-Smith | Miss Nancy Partridge 





Study the list with the assistance of 
the hints given below, and strike out 
the two names in each column which 
in your opinion do not apply. Then 
cut the thing out and send it to me at 
your earliest convenience. 


Hints FOR COMPETITORS. 
MysELF.—An obvious choice so far 
as good looks and histrionic ability go; 
but read on. 


Tue Vicar.—Rather portly for the 
part, but takes his stand on the ‘Too 
too solid flesh” passage. Besides, as 
he says, “I owe it to my position to 
take the lead in every branch of our 
village activities, my dear fellow.” 
A difficult man to budge. 

Mr. ATHELNEY-SMItTH.—A dear, 
harmless creature, who would be far 
happier playing an Attendant or the 
First Messenger. But his wife (q.v.) is 
set on his being Hamlet, and the woman 
terrifies me. 


Lapy Carat.—Built like a horse 
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HELP BEING STRUCK BY THE CHARMING COURTESY OF THE ROAD SHOWN BY EVERY 


CLASS OF DRIVER. 








and the worst actress for miles, but 
she supplies the funds and needs care- 
ful handling. If she plays opposite the 
Vicar we shall have to strengthen the 
stage. 

Mrs. ATHELNEY-SMITH.—Well-pre- 
served and an adept at the art of 
making-up, so Miss Partridge says. 
Wants to be co-starred with her hus- 
band, and it might be worth while, if 
only to hear him say, “I have heard 
of your paintings too, well enough.” 

N.B.—If she is your choice for 
Ophelia, you can count me out. 

Miss Partripce.—Would make a 


comely Ophelia, but is considered “‘too 
modern” about here, and some of the 


two-and-fourpennies might stay away 
to show their disapproval. Don’t star 
her with Mr. Athelney-Smith, as his 
wife would never stand for it. 


Now make your selection—and good 
luck! To the sender of the solution 
which seems likely to give least offence 
to all concerned I offer heartfelt thanks 
and two free tickets for the show next 
April. 

Rules. 

There are no rules, only for good- 
ness’ sake don’t send your entry in on 
a posteard. You know what rural 
post-offices are. . . . Oh, and 

Try to avoid using green ink, with all 
this flu about. It makes my eyes ache. 
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M.F.H. (seeing Sporting Oculist acting Good Samaritan to badly scratched sportsman). “ Have A CARE, JOHN! THE FEE’S A 


GUINEA A MILE, AND WE’RE FIFTY FROM LONDON!” 
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In Winter’s Grip. 


(Explaining how our Naval Correspondent Disported Himself on 
the Frozen Mere.) 





“Mrs. Gloop cuts a massive figure.” 

“Allow me to assist you to rise, Miss Stiggins.” 

“Come, come, Sir Henry; you have got your left skate 
on backwards.” 

It must seem that I am everywhere upon the ice. As I flit 
from group to group, spreading advice and encouragement 
in my wake, I resemble nothing so much as a snipe ploughing 
its way through its native bog. To watch my motions it 
would appear that the art of skating is the simplest of 
exercises, but woe betide anyone present who attempts to 
emulate my prowess, as is betokened by the numerous 
severe cracks on the ice indicating the fall of a heavy body! 
On all sides I am appealed to for assistance and advice, for 
all are aware from my conversation that only a few years 
ago I was present at the winter sports in Switzerland. 

“No, Miss Stiggins, dancing-shoes are unnecessary when 
waltzing.” 

“Tt is impossible to skate sideways, Mrs. Gloop, though 
backwards and forwards are equally simple once one has 
learnt the art.” 

“Even the best skaters make scratches on the ice, Sir 
George.” 

A DEMONSTRATION OF THE ART. 

“IT am now performing on the outside edge,” I explain to 
a little knot of enthusiastic skaters as I swing round in an 
easy arc. Most of those present on the ice cease their own 
exertions and hurry up to watch my display, but there are 
one or two who continue to blunder round in their own way, 
making no attempt to benefit from my instruction. Among 
these latter is Captain Featherstonehaugh, who is wearing 


a pair of skates several sizes too large for his boots, as I have 
already had occasion to point out. Intent upon my display, 
I may be excused for failing to observe that the Captain 
has been secretly working up a tremendous momentum and 
is now bearing down on our group. I notice that my 
spectators are scattering in all directions as they realise 
that the Captain is unable to stop nor yet deviate from his 
course; but I am unaware of my own danger until an 
intricate figure is abruptly terminated by a terrific impact 
from behind. I am sent sprawling upon the ice in a | 
dangerous and undignified manner, but, as J rise painfully | 
to my feet, I am able to take in the situation and my rage 
knows no bounds. 
A SHarp REBUKE. 

“Are you, then, unable to see where you are going?” 

“Can't vou get out of my way?” 

“Do you know that you have entirely spoilt a most 
difficult figure ?”’ 

“T don’t even know why you have got to mess the ice 
about at all.” 

“T happened to be cutting an eight.” 

“ And I happen to want to do some skating.” 

“You would do better to attain a greater degree of 
proficiency before venturing to appear in public.” 

“Will you stop talking?” 

“Will you get off my piece of ice?” 

“T don’t want it. It’s scratched up like a hen-run.” 

But many voices are raised in protest against the Cap- 
tain’s unwarrantable intrusion and he is soon forced to give 
ground and to retire to a distant corner of the ice, where he 
may be seen making persistent but futile attempts to retain 
his balance. 

A Game or Hockey. 





oe soe FO. 








Meanwhile a number of the more skilful performers have 
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been organising a hockey match. As soon as I become aware 
of their intentions I come skimming over towards them 
and have quickly taken charge of the proceedings. 
“Come, Mrs. Gloop, you would be better advised to play 
in goal. It is there that a firm stance is of more value than 
excessive activity. Miss Stiggins, perhaps you would be 
good enough to explain the rules to Sir George. His experi- 
ence of such games appears to have been limited to the 
golf-course.” 

“Take care, Dr. Badger, you have struck me on the ankle.” 

Very soon, under my expert guidance, a capital game is 
in progress. It must seem to the players that I am in- 
vincible. Time and again Dr. Badger, the opposing captain, 
finds himself baulked by my ubiquitous club, and then, 
before he can recover his wits, 1 am away down at the far 
end of the ice in a struggle with the opposite goalkeeper. 

But the excellence of the game begins to have an unlooked- 
for result. One by one other skaters of a less desirable 
character, in spite of my indignant protests, begin to 
intrude themselves into the game. The newcomers en- 
deavour to compensate for their lack of skill by the employ- 
ment of brute force, and I repeatedly find myself robbed 
of a just victory by a clumsy yet powerful stroke. It is 
obvious that measures will soon have to be taken to exclude 
these undesirables, and I am just about to call a halt to the 
game when the disaster which I had been fearing over- 
takes us. 

THE GAME Is SPOILT. 

Uttering continuous loud cries and waving aloft the club 
which he has taken from some yokel, Captain Featherstone- 
haugh bears down at a terrifying speed upon the game. The 


less courageous of the players make way hurriedly before 
him, and he is left unopposed to sweep the missile along 
before him with clumsy scythe-like strokes.- Only Mrs. 
Gloop, who has taken up a firm stance in the goal mouth and 
is unable for the moment to get moving again, appears to 
bar his path. Being a player of some experience, she has 
already realised that this is no time for finesse: and has 
taken up a defensive attitude with her club directed at a 
point midway up the Captain’s body. 

Choking down my rage, I determine that the Captain at 
least shall not attain success by such methods, and with 
rapid springing strides I have soon worked up a velocity 
equal to his own. It is my intention, as I dart down to 
intercept him, to make a sudden volte face by applying the 
edge of the skate and at the same time to strike a sharp 
blow at the missile. But I am frustrated by the clumsiness 
and violence of my unworthy opponent. Before I can realise 
his intentions the Captain lets out a cry of triumph and 
thrusts his club between my rapidly-moving legs. The next 
instant all is confusion. In an attempt to save myself from 
an unpleasant fall I make a hurried clutch at the Captain, 
with the only result that he too misses his balance and we 
are flung forward together with unabated speed to where 
Mrs. Gloop still stands. Her stick inflicts a sharp abdominal 
blow upon my body, and the next instant all three of us 
strike the surface with a terrifying concussion. 


THe RESULT OF INCOMPETENCE. 


The next instant there is a terrible splintering and 
rending sound and I am engulfed waist-deep in waves of 
icy water. I cannot disguise my chagrin. 














“Mummy, CAN'T I HAVE THE SKATES NOW, BECAUSE WILLIE CAN DO ALL THAT JUST AS WELL WITHOUT THEM?” 
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Dog Show. 
As the Mere Outsider Sees It. 





In the old, old carefree days before 
specialising came into fashion one kept 
a dog. Justa dog. Either a good dog, 
or not much of a dog but a nice com- 
panionable fellow, though one of his 
ears would tweak and the other flop, 
and that was a pity. But we didn’t 
lose our sleep if his back was too long 
or his shoulders turned out. It wasn’t 
considered a scandal in our family that 
his tail was set too low. We called him 
Jock or Mike or, in extreme cases, Fido, 
and we brushed him when there was 
ten minutes to spare before lunch and 
washed him when he would get into the 
muddy pond again. 

Now all that’s over. If you want to 





“JusT A DOG.” 


yo in for a dog, not a mere quadruped, 
you must call it “ Boadicea of Brighton ” 
or “Pioneer of the Glen” and devote 
your career to its nutriment and gen- 
eral upbringing, giving much earnest 
thought and quiet aspira- 
tion to the exact length 
of its ears, skull, legs, feet, 
back and tail. You must 
take it out for walks on 
hard roads to shorten its 
claws and pull out all its 
hair to encourage its coat. 
If you do all these things 
your dog will furnish 
well, fillout and drop. You 
will then, of course, SHOW 
it. 

Dog-owners, that is to 
say, those who “show” (for 
the others do not, caninely 
speaking, exist), may be 
divided into three classes:— 


(a) Smart young married 
women (those known as 
“the Younger Set, my 





dear”). These show in very expensive 
tweeds and lipstick and are strongly 
suspected of choosing their dog to suit 
their complexion. 


(6) Spinsters of all ages who are. not 
addicted to matrimony and have be- 





. If IS ONLY A MATTER OF TIME 
BEFORE ONE OF THEM WILL BE EXHIBITED 
IN ERROR.” 


stowed their girlish passions on four 
legs instead of two. You can tell the 
bond-fide ones from the mere triflers 
because they grow to look exactly like 
the breed they cultivate. None genuine 
without trade-mark. 


(c) A small and totally unimportant 
class of male breeders, either insignifi- 
cant and weedy-looking, or bold and 


“THE GREAT RIDDLE OF THE RING IS TO PERSUADE THE LITTLE 


BEAST TO WALK.” 





knowing, with a sprinkling of retired 
Majors to add seasoning. 

These are all congregated, or 
“benched,” as the picturesque patois 
has it, in close proximity according to 
make of dog. The Spinsters (Class 6) 
frequently sit inside their dogs’ cubicles, 
There is not the slightest doubt that it 
is only a matter of time before one of 
them will be exhibited in error. Com. 
petitors cast a tolerant eye on the next- 
door animal, marking with satisfac. 
tion his weak points and chat politely 
to his owner. “A quality pup that,” 
“Nicely domed up, isn’t he?” “T like 
both ends of yours,” are remarks re- 
commended for beginners. 




















“ BOADICEA OF BRIGHTON.” 


To show your dog, you get hold of his 
head with one hand and his tail with 
the other and give a sharp pull. Should 
this fail to get him into the correct 
position you shuffle and deal again. 
The great riddle of the ring 
is of course to persuade 
the little beast to walk. At 
any other time he will 
clamour to do so; in fact 
his whole aim in life out- 
side the show appears to be 
concentrated on exercise. 
He will also trot happily 
beside you to and from the 
ring. But once inside it 
he develops a strange and 
perverse predilection for 
crouching modestly in a 
corner, or commences a 
violent flirtation with a 
lady of his acquaintance. 
And if you pull him he just 
places ail four feet together 
and skids gracefully over 
the floor. 

The result of this show 
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of temperament is that his “‘action”’ is 
not observed and he is most unjustly 
passed over by the powers that be. You 
are not supposed to speak to the judge 
about this, though if it is a man you 
give him such a look that he feels his 
self-confidence ebb to vanishing-point. 
If you are both women the correct pro- 
cedure is to make audible remarks 
about the condition of her own dogs; 
or, not to be too acid, merely disparage 
(in the case of Class a) her husband 
and children; or, if Class b, observe 
that her mother is no lady. You can 
also snort at the kennel-clerk, who will 
bark back at you. For the kennel-clerk 
to all intents and purposes is a dog. She 
feeds on dog-biscuits and gnaws a bone 
every morning on her own mat. 

Should you be lucky enough, how- 
ever, to “carry off the reds,” i.e., first 
prizes, you stick them up in brave array 
above your dog and fix an eye of kindly 
pity on less successful owners near 
by. You must be certain to stand 
close to your own bench lest you 
might for a moment get in front of 
a dog with only “thirds” or “re- 
serve,’ and be associated with his 
failure. To emphasise your triumph 
you can remark sympathetically, 
“Didn’t you do any good? Bad 
luck! . . Yes, he is rather a 
beauty, isn’t he? He always carries 
off everything,” etc. The practice 
of inquiring from your dog per- 
sonally, from time to time; “‘Was 
he a champion, then?” is discour- 
aged as being out of date and not 
quite good form. 

Thus, with a medley of worry, 
acidity, excitement and glory, pro- 
ceeds one of the happiest days in 
your life. The dog’s life of course 
doesn’t matter. 








The Willow-Pattern Plate. 


Emma, our cook, loved to relate 
To me, a little shaggy-pate, 
The story of the Willow Plate. . . 


“A pair of blue birds flying high; 

And see those lovers passing by; 

They'll cross that bridge, Miss, pres- 
ently... .” 

“Presently.” And it seemed to me 


Seated upon her ample knee 
That very soon they would be free. . . . 


To-day I bought a willow plate; 

Though years have smoothed a shaggy 

_ pate 

Yet still those lovers seek their fate. 

EK. T. 

“Stream Trains To Go IN Iraty.” 

Daily Paper. 

Only the most backward countries use 
























the kind that won’t. 
on 


Basket ! 


WHEN my dog has begged for food 
long enough, or fawned for attention 
long enough, or long enough baked his 
body at the fire, I say “‘Basket,” and 
very unwillingly, because he is still 
very young, and dragging his limbs 
and looking back at me with a piteous 
appeal and reproach, he makes for his 
wicker hermitage in the corner of the 
room. 

He is surprised and pained, but he 
goes, and often, as I watch his depar- 
ture, deliberate and against the grain 
as it is, I reflect how much simpler 
would life be if the word “Basket” 
could be used under other conditions. 

Particularly perhaps with those 





whose speech is long. 
What a word for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to be entrusted 





“THE DOG’S LIFE OF COURSE DOESN’T MATTER.” 


with! What rejoicings would ensue 
in the Press Gallery and among the 
printers of Hansard ! 

And the after-dinner speaker. That 
time which so often comes, when the 
whole company, its patience and good 
breeding at an end, fall to conversation 
among themselves, could be for ever 
avoided if the command “Basket!” 
were in use. The Chairman would 
merely have to breathe it and down the 
bore would sit. Should he too exhibit 
dismay and reluctance—-should the 
dread but undeniable word have caught 
him in mid-stream with a half-com- 
pleted trope or chestnut on his lips— 
that would but increase our pleasure. 
“Basket!” 

How often, in the distant past, did 
I suffer from preachers who, chartered 
and secure in their strongholds, raised 
my hopes by their ‘‘one word more,” 
and then dashed them to the ground by 
multiplying that one word ‘by thou- 
sands! Had they never been young 
themselves, these complacent verbose 


monitors? If they had they had for- 
gotten it. How intently I used to fol- 
low the inflections of that inexorable 
voice, hoping against hope that some 
note of finality, some hint of an ap- 
proaching peroration, would sound! 

Butif they too had been disciplined, as 
my spaniel has been, everything would 
have been all right. ‘“‘ Basket!” some- 
one—presumably the Squire—would 
murmur, and with a startled air, an air 
of defeat, an air even of guilt, the pulpit 
tyrant would close his book, open the 
door, creep down the stair and prepare 
for the ceremonial of our dismissal. 

“Basket!” 

The word can pass so completely 
into the vocabulary that I find my- 
self using it at all times and seasons. 
“ Basket! ” I often say it to myself at 
the play, at the film, at the club, 
even among conversational friends 
at dinner-parties—O yes, at dinner- 

parties—and I often say it when 


reading reviews of new books. 
“Good heavens! another genius. 
Basket! ” E. V. L. 








An Ultimatum. 
(“‘ Waists are about to change.’’) 





Sylvia—when you married me 
Waists were where they ought to be, 
Neither sagging to the knee, 
Neither hobbled, haltered, hipped, 
Nor irrelevantly clipped 

To defy 

Arms that by 
Gesture showed their owner’s taste 
For a waist that was a waist. 


If it prove, as some infer, 
That La Mode’s waistometer 
Should affect the zone of her 
Whom I lately swore to love; 
Should it rise one inch above 
Its own curve, 
Should it swerve, 
Dangle, sag or drift, I still 
Dare encompass it, and will ! 


Neither threat nor plea will stay 
Waists that leave the narrow way ; 
But my acrobatics may 
Disconcert when I enfold, 
Not the waist I loved of old, 
But the new, 
And pursue 
It to any chosen place, 
Howso awkward to embrace. 


Darling, I will persevere, 
Even though it may look queer 
- When we wander, year by year, 
With my arm around your knees 
Or (excuse my frankness, please!) 
Diaphragm, 
Where the sham 
Waist must dwell till Fashion’s vain 
Fancy sends it home again. 
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THE FILM-STAR HAS A MILD ATTACK OF INFLUENZA. 








The Sob Sister’s Secret. 


A Tale in the American Tongue. 





“Say, Sister,” said my Immediate 
Boss to me on Thursday at 3 P.M., 
“just what about scaring that prom- 
ised spot of scandal out of J. P. 
McGillicuddy right now?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘what does he do? 
Double life? Take European trips with 
glorified diamond toters, or just stay 
home dining this city’s bootleggers ?” 

“Listen,” said my Immediate to me. 
“For three weeks now our Mr. McG. 
has not been visible to mortal eye or 
immortal reporter from 5 to 6 P.M. 
What’s he do? Spectacular Skeleton 
in Local Sphinx’s Cupboard? Find 
out. He’s big. He’s tough. We need 
a Big Bad Boy all over the front page. 
Work this little scandal till its eyebrows 
fall off.” 

“Heck!” I said, ‘“‘how’m I to find 
all this out? Call the ambulance your- 
self.” 

“Listen, Sob,” said he. “Are you 
selling advice? Or is it just because 
you love me? Go to the McG. home 
and tinker with the household reactions. 
Suggest to Madam McG. that Senior 


is beating it with the Boston Tea Set 
and a Blonde Beauty. If that doesn’t 
shake her, tell her that you yourself 
have spent all those business week- 
ends with him at Palm Beach. Move 
her with your description of the sun 


rising on diamond bracelets. Watch 
her. She'll let something slip. If she 


shows signs of panic or of trampling on 
your dead body, call us first, and we'll 
have you on the front page too with 
X marking the spot.” 

My Immediate turned now in such a 
menacing way that I clapped on the 
model millinery and left in a hurry. 

On the sidewalk, however, I stopped 
short and took a think to myself. 
While this was going full blast the Ace 
High Building occurred to me. That’s 
where McG. keeps his working hours 
and his Midas touch. 

On arriving I stepped right inside 
the McG. office. The welcome com- 
mittee present was a platinum and a 
wop. The wop was laying his life-story 
on the table and the platinum looked 
all dried up. As I tell my Immediate, 
these foreigners are so intense. 

“And what did MUSSOLINI say 
then?” I exclaimed, and the wop could 
have bitten me. 


“Wadja want?” asked the plat. 
wrenching her mit from the Italian 
grip. 

“A lotta lowdown,” I said, cutting 
the Toni right out of the conversation. 
“Does it look to you as if the Boss 
keeps his skeletons in any ice-boxes 
around here?” 

“Huh?” she said, not quite with me 
yet. 

“What spells phoney in this Big 
Business, Sister?” I asked, shooting a 
threat at the signor, who looked all fit 
to interrupt. 

“PHONEY spells phoney right 
here,” said she, with little or no soft 
lights and sweet music. “ What do you 
want ?” 

“T want to see the Boss,” I said, 
though not in the least wanting to. 

“Blah,” she said to the wop about 
me. Then to me: “ Don’t you reporters 
know by now that he ain’t here from 
5 to 62” 

‘““Where’s he?” I demanded, 
nose glued to the trail. 

‘In conference,” said the plat., shift- 
ing some little ice into the words. 

“Huh,” I said, not hesitating to lay 
on the lah-de-dah. “Is it blondes or | 
booze, or both, ha-ha?” 


my 
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- And I left in a hurry for the second 
time that day, as neither the plat. nor 
the wop liked my tone. 

I next took a poke at the janitor and 
a couple of yesmen. 

“Yeah, Baby,” said one of these, 
freshening up, “McG.’s a tough guy. 
He ain’t got one skeleton; he runs to 
two a cupboard. Listen, Sister-——” 

“Cool off,” I said, “or you'll blow 
up.” 

And we parted some sentences later. 
As I tell my Immediate, there’s not a 
sassy guy in this village that can 
crochet holes around me. 


On arriving at the McG. home I was 
told thrice that the young master was 
not at home; the fourth time they 
didn’t bother to tell me, so I took a trot 
on the sidewalk and gave the neigh- 
bours a break. 

“Heck!” I said to one of these, 
“what is all this, anyway?” 

“You wanna know a thing?” he 
asked. 

“T know most everything,” I said, 
“except where McG. is right now.” 


“Well,” said he, “if that’s so I can- 
not tell you a thing,” and with that he 
departed for the wide open spaces. 

While I watched him doing this I 
said to myself, ““There’s no harm in 
taking a looksee,” and after a few 
athletic moments on the wall I am in 
the McG. yard. This is not so beau- 
tiful that I want to stay there, so I 
move uneasily to a lighted window, and 
within I see a most peculiar sight. 

Protruding from a bearskin rug is 
the head of this city’s Tough Guy. He 
is on his hands and knees, and at this 
moment a growl escapes him. 

“Huh,” I says to myself when able, 
“there must be a brain loose around 
here. I need an immediate think.” 

But this was not necessary, for round 
a chair comes an infant toying with a 
bow-and-arrow. Our Tough Guy gives 
a cheep and retires behind the arm- 
chair, where I can see him titivating 
the bearskin. 

This just about gives me the K.O., 
and it is all I can do to step round to 
the nearest drugstore for a soft drink. 
I then beat it for my Immediate. 


When arrived I let the air have it, 
and my Immediate reeled in his tracks. 

“Madam,” said he, addressing me 
politely for the first time, “is this a 
softening of your brain or mine? Do I 
understand that this paper’s Big Busi- 
ness Blackguard is falling down on us ?”’ 

“Use your head,” I said. “‘ What do 
you keep it for? A hat-stand?” 

“This paper’s local Naughty News 
going pure,” said my Immediate, look- 
ing as if he had walked into the Singer 
Building by mistake. “Listen, Sister. 
This has got to be suppressed. We 
cannot have our Daily Don’t become 
this city’s Little Playmate.” 

“Well, Boss,” I said, determined to 
have the last word for once, “I get a 
rise out of this, for if you can think up 
a bonier skeleton than this one you’d 
better patent it.” 





“ WooLLer’s EFFORT. 
All the seven Welsh débutantes to Inter- 
national football justified their selection . . .” 
Sunday Paper. 
It would have been more polite to say 
Miss Woo..er’s effort. 
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“ NASTY WEATHER FOR WALKING, SIR?” 
I’M PLAYING GOLF.” 


“I’m vor WALKING, Sir. 
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Boswell and Night-Clubs. 





On Tuesday, January 26, somewhat late in the morning, 
finding Dr. Johnson at his lodging, I asked him whether he 
did not think it advantageous on occasion to abandon 
oneself for a while to pleasure. 


Boswell. Such, Sir, was the practice in Classick times, 
when the annual Saturnalia was enjoyed by persons in 
every station of life. 

Johnson. Sir, we are not obliged to emulate the manners 
of the ancients where they are least to be admired. I 
would not hinder any man from making holyday and 
indulging in innocent pleasures; but (eyeing me sternly) 
there are some who desire to prolong their Saturnalia for 
the duration of the year. You are attracted to London as 
to the fountain of intelligence and diversion, but when you 
reach the double spring you drink only of the sweeter 
water. Nay, the image is not just, for there is little water 


some other comedian telling droll stories. And the sur. 


roundings are refined. 


I forbore to inform the great moralist that dancing 
wenches traversed the room between the tables, and 
that Foote and his fellows set little measure upon their 
language. But I might well have told him all without call- 
ing down upon my head a greater thunderbolt of wrath 
than was soon delivered. 


Johnson. Sir, I perceive that the tavern is more to you 
than the temple. To begin with, you profess to visit these 
haunts in order to dissipate your melancholy. From the 
account which is brought to me of these performances, I 
suspect that your melancholy is first thereby induced. Poh, 
Sir, this is all pretence! It is no invalid’s desire for treat- 
ment which leads you there, but an animal passion for 
lascivious indulgence. 

Boswell. I know my faults, Sir. 


Indeed I am highly 
susceptible. 


But the company of females is not in itself 





to be found in taverns. [— 
Therein even the Pierian 
spring is subject to pol- 
lution. 

Boswell. Why, Sir, as 
to the draught of intelli- 
gence, it is for this very 
beverage that I seek the 
company cf my learned 
friend. 

Johnson. Sir, that is 
very well. Very well in- 
deed. 

Boswell. But I confess 
I frequent also the lesser 
playhouses and the 
taverns, where there is 
dancing and musick at 
night. This produces in 
me a levity of mind and 
a freedom from cares 
which I find very enjoy- 
able. In a word, it dis- 
solves my melancholy. 

Johnson. But con- 





STILL BE A GOOD HOUSE-DOG 








HOUSEHOLD HINT. 
IF YOU FIND YOUR DOG IS TOO FRIENDLY 


IF YOU 


baneful. You have your- 
self, Sir, commended 
their soft and spiritual 
graces. 

Johnson. Come, Sir, 
let us have none of this 
cant. A wench is a 
wench, and there’s an 
end on’t. 

Boswell. I make bold 
to say, Sir, that the 
question cannot be dis- 
missed in a word. 

Johnson. It can, Sir, 
and it has been done. 

Boswell. But, Sir, I 
have given you many 
reasons for the encour- 
agement of these noc- 
turnal frolicks. 

Johnson. Sir, you are 
to decide this non numero 
sed pondere. It isa small 
matter that you derive 
pleasure of a gross order 


Buene “, 


WITH BURGLARS, HE CAN 
HARNESS HIS FRIENDLINESS. 








sider, Sir, what a figure the Laird of Auchinleck must cut 
amid such company. The spectacles to be witnessed at 
such places are often tinctured with lewdness. There is 
much insistence upon bosoms and legs. It is not well for 
nobility and gentry to join the lower orders in a common 
depravity. If I were Minister I would prohibit such vile 
displays. 

Boswell. I too, Sir. The common people need firm guid- 
ance to keep them in the right way, but men of higher 
feeling can be relied upon to exercise their own restraints. 
To enjoin upon my friends Lord Kames and General 
Oglethorpe the modes of their pleasures would be mon- 
strous. 

Johnson. Sir, never accustom yourself to slipshod argu- 
ment. The Minister is not to order them how they shall 
behave, but how they shall not behave. Kames and Ogle- 
thorpe happily need no such injunction, but I dare not say 
as much for Wilkes and Beau. 

Boswell. At the Purple Cat, Sir, they have hit upon a 


| device to keep the company select by exacting high charges 


for the meats and wines. That has increased the enjoy- 
ment by lessening the restraint. The easiness with each 
other of men and women of genteel fashion is not witnessed 
by the people. There is musick, with dancing and Foote or 


from frisking with your friends, of whom the males are 
chiefly of the Whig persuasion and the females even more 
truly despicable. It is a trifle that your accidie will be 
assuaged by social commerce. The moralist can set no 
value upon the temporary alleviation of your misery, since 
that purpose may better be accomplished in the bosom 
of your family at Auchinleck. It is of more significance 
that publick morals are affected. 

Boswell. But, Sir, you have never openly inveighed 
against these routs. 

Johnson. No, Sir, my mind is occupied by considerations 
of greater import. When the commonwealth is in danger 
[ am unlikely to concern myself with the doings of a handful 
of oafs who may be playing at bat-and-ball in the Antipodes. 





I was well content that my learned friend should lose 
sight of my delinquency amid the wider prospect of a 
general lowering of publick morals, and was about to 
encourage him to proceed with his universal topick; but 
he was too quick for me. 


Johnson. So, Sir, for persons of your kidney it were better 
to remain absent from localities in which wines and liquors 
are liberally consumed at night. There may be, to begin 
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CONTRACT THAT I CAN’T TALK.” 


Amiable Party. “I’M GLAD IT’S AUCTION WE’RE PLAYING. I ALWAYS FIND I HAVE TO CONCENTRATE SO MUCH IN 











with, an exhibition of polished manners at these symposia, 
but itis not with that end in view that convivial persons 
assemble, any more than lackeys frequent ale-houses in 
order to play at Chuck-Farthing or Ringing-the-Bull. The 
wise may know to set some rein upon their licence and to 
comport themselves with intelligent dignity at the conclu- 
sion of the feast. They have at least wit enough to keep 
themselves out of the hands of the watch. But for you 
it were well not to expose your soluble principle to a cer- 
tain labefaction. In your case, Sir, prophylaxis is to be 
preferred to therapeusis. E. P. W. 








The Lion in the Lecture-Room. 





[The Yoronto Globe, referring to the lecture tour of Mr. JoHn 
MASEFIELD in America, quotes an advertisement stating that he 
is under the exclusive management of Mr. LEE Kerepick, of New 
York, who “has the honour to present the Poet Laureate of 
England,” and observes: “ Masefield is a lion in a leash, and that 
leash is the United States, and he is being led about America under 
the exclusive management of Lee Keedick. Masefield may make 
no speech and deliver no lecture anywhere on the American con- 
tinent without the express permission of Keedick.”] 


PEopLeE of medieval minds still dote on peer and paladin, 

And envy the crusading hosts that crossed their swords 
with SaLaDIN ; 

Some like their heroes to be saints or Venerably Beedic ; 

I find a grander theme for verse in Lecture-Manager 

KEEDICK. 


RICHARD THE Lion was a king whom legend canonizes; 

But pens are mightier than swords in winning Nobel prizes; 

And RicuarD, though he cut a dash, still dwindles to a wee 
Dick 

Matched with the British lion who is held in leash by 
KEEDICK. 


Oft have I in the past enjoyed “the Crudities,of CoryaTE,” 
Yet even more do I enjoy the progress of our Laureate, 
Receiving, wheresoe’er he goes, a treatment orthopedic 
For any weakness in his feet from kindly Mr. KEEpIck. 


Barnum no doubt was very great, and Lasky’s very 
‘*famous,” 

But in the sphere of showmanship none but an ignoramus 

Could fail to lay his hand upon his heart and stoutly predic- 

Ate the absolutely final supereminence of KEEDICK. 


His progress has not always been as calm as HANDEL’s 
Largo— 

For instance, when he acted as the manager of MarcotT— 

Yet still with laws that alter not, in Persian style or 
Medic, 

He keeps his lions well in hand, inexorable KEEDICK. 

C. L. G. 








Helps from the Skies. 

* Air Commodore Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith proposes to tender 

a contract for'a fortnightly air maid service between England and 
Australia this year.”—Provincial Paper. 
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HINTS TO HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


Don’t MAKE TOO SURE OF A QUIET MORNING ON THE TERRACE AT MONTE CARLO. 


[February 8, 1933 








Translations from the Chinese. 
Wo Fane Pays His Taxes. 





I. 

Do not think, O harsh inguisitor, 
That I shall argue with you 

Or voice pitiful pleas. 

Does the mouse argue with the cat. 
Or the chicken cajole the fox ? 


II. 
Until other trees were leafless 
I failed to notice the cypress and the pine. 
I was thankful then for their green. 
So is it now. 
The Tax Collector has departed 
And I notice with satisfaction 
That I still have a coat to my back. 


IIL. 
Locusts in myriads came 
And left the rice-fields stripped and ugly; 
But it took only one small official 
To complete my ruin. 

IV. 

The celestial philosophers adjure us 
To practise the art of giving up. 
If the tongue of the Tax Collector 
Is not too depraved 
It will testify at the nearest shrine 


That I have become an accomplished artist. 


v. 

You tell me I should not have spent 

The cash which I have earned, 

But. I reply that I spent it before I earned it 
And that what I earned was not enough. 

As I cannot give you what I haven’t got 

I shall borrow it, 

And thus shall I have three masters— 

My employer, my creditor, 

And your constant and uncompanionable self. 


VI. 
I have heard it said that you will marry, 
O joyless Tax Collector! 
Am I right in assuming that your bride 
Is the daughter of the Public Executioner, 
And that jailers and torturers will attend the feast 


VII. 
We marvel at devils and dragons, 
But we receive Tax Collectors 
And give them tea and mild speeches. 
I prefer to deal with dragons. 


Vill. 
If your masters permit their slave 
A rest from his desolating occupation, 
I counsel you to go to the ponds of Tso Liu. 
There you may sit in the sun 
And watch grey alligators snapping at green fish ; 
There you may look into your heart 


And consider your profession. W.K.S. 
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THE TEMPORARY TRIANGLE. 
Von HinpENBURG AND Von PaPEN (together)— 
“FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW, 
FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW, 
FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FE-EL-LOW, 
(Aside: “Confound him!”) 
SO SAY BOTH OF US!” 
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Conductor of Perambulator. 
OUR SUPPORTERS?” 


“D’ you MIND IF I PLAYS IN GOAL TO-DAY, 








NoBBy, SO AS I CAN KEEP AN EYE ON 











The Explanation. 





“Let's play that new kind of Rummy 
we played at the Jacksons’,” said Bar- 
bara. “It has a French name, only I 
forget it.” 

| “Call it Oublié,” I suggested. 

| “It wasn’t that,” Barbara retorted 
| coldly. “But it’s an awfully good 
| game. I'll explain it to Wilfred if he 
| hasn’t played it.” 

lam Wilfred, and I hadn’t played it, 
and Barbara did explain it. It is that 

| explanation which I should like you to 
hear. I may be as dull-witted as Bar- 
bara suggests—‘‘ Fathead ”’ is the name 

| I most clearly recall, though there were 
others. On the other hand, you may 
think with me—well, anyway, it went 
rather like this :— 

Barbara. You have seven cards 
round. You have two packs if there are 
more than four. You have seven cards 
round. Then you try to get three things 
in a row. 

Me. Things ? 
_ Barbara, Cards, stupid! You know 
its a card-game. Three things in a 


row, or three alike. You must lie down 
at once. 

I proceeded to do so. 

Barbara. Fathead! You must lie 
the three things down at once. When 
it’s your turn. You don’t take out of 
your turn. You take one and you throw 
out one each time. If you don’t like the 
one that’s there you take one off the 
pack. You notice what the other people 
are doing, and if they ’re taking a thing 
you don’t turn that thing out. If you 
have four of a thing it’s better than 
three, but it doesn’t matter. 

Me. What doesn’t matter ? 

Barbara. If you have three or four. 

Me. Then why is it better? 

Barbara. Oh, don’t argue! Then 
two of Spades is absolutely anything. 

Me (incredulously). Absolutely any— 

Barbara. Absolutely. But if it’s 
turned up first go off it goes back into 
the pack—see ? 

Me. No. 

Barbara. It’s awful explaining to a 
nitwit. When you’re out you put down. 

Me. Put what down? 
Barbara. Your cards, idiot! 
Me. How do I know when I’m out ? 


When 
You must 


Barbara. You are awful! 
you’re out you’re out. 
know. 

Me. Don’t I have any cards left? 

Barbara. Oh, you have lots, you ass. 
You can take any number if you use 
the last one. (Very impressively) You 
must be able to use the last one. 

Me (meekly). It’s no use saying 
“must,” because with my limited 
capacity I may not be able to use the 
last one. 

Barbara. Then you don’t take it. 
Don’t you see ? 

Me. I see quite as much of that as I 
see of the rest. 

Barbara (sitting back with infinite 
scorn). Which, I suppose, is definitely 
nothing. 

I shook my head. “Quite definitely 
nothing,” I said despondently. I felt 
like crying. But later I began to won- 
der; and now I have put it down with- 
out the least exaggeration. What do 
you think ? A. W. B. 








Prosperity at Last. 
, 257, Craig west, announce their first 








sale in 25 years.” —Advt. in Canadian Paper. 
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A Plain Man’s Advice to the 
Poets. 





THE trouble with poets is that ever 
since somebody was rash enough to 
tell them that they were born, not 
made, they have been going about 
with their heads in the air refusing to 
take advice from anybody. 

Now I am only a plain business man, 
but I think I could teach these poets 
a thing or two. If they want to be 
successful—but at this point I suppose 
one of them will say coldly, “What do 


always has been one, only he used to 
be the 1 out of the 4 and now he is one 
of the other 3. If the advertisement 
had read “All discerning people” he 
would have felt both offended and 
inferior, which is no state to let a 
potential buyer get into. 

It is the same with “Herkulene.” 
‘Recommended by 86 out of 100 
doctors ’’—that is how its slogan runs 
now. ~~ Well, well,” murmurs the 
victim, impressed, ** Fancy them going 
to all that trouble to get reliable stat- 
istics for us. Of course there are 
always bound to be a few doctors— 


view from the Devil’s Dyke takes a bit 
of beating. And there is a good deal to 
be said for the Taj Mahal by moon. 
light.” 

As for the way these poets go op 
about their lady-loves, it is nothing 
short of an insult to our intelligence. 
We are expected to believe that Celia, 
or Clorinda, or Lucy, or the more often 
anonymous young women of the present 
time—that each one of these is “the 
loveliest creature in the land,” “of 
beauty unsurpassed on earth,” “the 
cynosure of all men’seyes,” and so forth, 
As in the case of Westminster Bridge, 





you mean by successful?” { 
Well, I know what J mean | 
by it—being able to provide | 
myself and my family with 
bread and butter and jam (no 
good without the jam) by my 
own efforts; but I suppose 
they would simply wilt away 
if I gave them that definition ; 
though I never knew a poet | 
yet who sent back an editor’s | 
cheque unless because he was | 
insulted by the smallness of | 
it. So Ill put it this way: if | 
they want to succeed in doing | 
what they set out to do—that 
is, to convey to the reader a 
scene they ve looked at or an | 
experience they ’ve had, or a | 
person they’re in love with 
—then it’s time they forgot 
all that bunk about being 
born and took a lesson in| 
technique from modern ad- | 
vertising. 

You see, it’s all a question 
of moderation. Advertisers | 
have learnt at last that over- | 
statement doesn’t pay—or, at | 
any rate, not obvious over- | 


statement. The public has | 
got tired of phrases like | 


““ 


Everybody Uses Goggins’s | 


Soap,” and “The Whole! 





“CoME ON—’URRY UP WITH THAT NEW CROSS-BAR!.” 


the reader becomes incredulous 
and defensive. *‘* Look here,” 
he says, “your particular 
young lady may be a bit of 
all right, and I’m not saying 
a word against her, but as all 
the other pocts tell me ex. 
actly the same thing about 
their young ladies, you can't 
all be speaking the truth. 
And if it comes to that, 
there’s a girl I know called 
Elizabeth. . . .” 

Now if a poet would only 
say (only put into rhyme and 
metre of course—none of your 
free verse for me), ‘This 
Mary, of whom I want to tell 
you is, in the opinion of 357 
of the inhabitants of West 
Chiltingford (vill., Hants., pop. 
428), where she lives, the pret- 
tiest girl in the village, with 
the exception of Rosie Padget, 
the postmaster’s daughier, 
who is in business in South- 
ampton and only gets home 
for week-ends,” our interest 
would be aroused and our con- 
fidence won. We should be in 
a mood to believe almost any- 
thing else he chose to tell us 
about the girl, even if he went 
on to say, as poets do, that 








Medical Profession Swears by Her- 
kulene” ; they know perfectly well that 
there are millions of people in the 
world who never use soap at all, let 
alone Goggins’s, and that the whole 
medical profession has never agreed 
about anything in its life. So the ad- 
vertisers have had to adopt a new 
tone. 

“3 out of 4 discerning men and 
women,” they now say, “use Goggins’s 
Soap.” The person who reads this 
cannot fail to be struck by its modesty 
and reasonableness. ‘By Jove,” he 
says, “they actually admit that there 
are other soaps. That’s decent of them. 
Must be decent sort of people. Prob- 
ably make decent soap.” And, as he 
buys a tablet, he reflects that he is a 
discerning person—or rather that he 








cranks most likely—who think it’s 
grand to run everything down; but 
there certainly seems to be a pretty 
overwhelming vote in favour of the 
stuff. Better get some, with all this 
flu about.” 

You see the idea ? 

Now if poets would only give up 
their habit of ridiculous exaggera- 
tion and put things reasonably, people 
might pay more attention to them. Is 
it judicious, I ask you, when trying to 
describe a sunrise over Westminster 
Bridge, to start off by saying, “ Earth 
has not anything to show more fair” ? 
It puts the reader at once into an 
argumentative mood. He says to him- 
self, and itches to say to the poet, 
“Come, come, now, it’s all a matter of 
opinion. Personally I always think the 


her lips were red as rubies and her 
hands as white as milk, which we 
know quite well could only be due 
respectively to (a) lipstick and (6b) 
leprosy. 

At this point a friend of mine called 
John Smith dropped in for a drink, 
bringing with him a friend of his called 
Lancelot Oleander, who is, it scenis, 
a poet. This fellow, catching sight o 
the title of the article, insisted upon 
reading what I had written. 

“My dear,” he said pityingly, though 
I am not, thank God, his dear, “* what 
makes you think that poets want to 
‘convey’ things to the reader?” 

Well, really, I mean to say. 
After that I wash my hands of them. 
And (mark you) with Goggins’s soap. 

JAN. 
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AT THE JESTERS’ SUPPLY STORES. 


“T WANT A FEW FRESH JAPES SUITABLE FOR SETTING THE TABLE IN A ROAR AT TO-NIGHT’S DINNER OF THE GUILD OF 
FetrER-WELDERS AND DUNGEON-FURN 


ISHERS.” 























Padget, 
wughter, 

South- 
s home 
interest 


| 
| 
he pret: | 
| 
| 
| 


“January 31st, 1933.” 


THERE was a little stirring amongst 
7 the long line of books, bound in green 
1d bein and gold, as though they knew they 
a could no longer rest on the shelves 
me _ labelled “Living Authors.” Out from 
tell us them seemed to peep the forms of the 


“ — » | characters he made live so vividly. 


und her 
‘ich we 
be due 
and (b) 


There was Soames, slim and grey, 
with his slightly scornful expression. 
“Tt’s a queer business,” he said, “but 
we are still here. We may be valuable 
property—but who knows?” 


LAS ie ae 


i called 
. drink, & “What ’ s all this?” demanded James 
is called | | testily. ““What’s happening? I don’t 
, seems, [| know; nobody tells me anything 

sight of 
ad upon 








Trene, her soft brown eyes swimming 
with tears, bowed her head. ‘He was 
though f good to me,” she said softly. “He 
“what [| Understood so well all those things that 
: "| won't go into words and that can’t be 


want to é ; 
>? explained.” 


> "  g There was a look of fear in Fleur’s 
4 ‘ 1em. F | clear eyes. She wasn t going to weep— 
oes ) | sentiment was “pop,” but it had been 





hice to appear again and again, always 








——— 


Ma 





jn Memoriam. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
JANUARY 31, 1933. 


His had not been a day 
Long as men’s days are told; 
Too soon the sky turns grey, 
The earth turns cold. 


Too soon beneath the hill 
The sun fades sad and fair, 
Great Englishman, whom ill 
Can England spare! 


Ill can she spare those eyes, 
Deep, whimsical and kind, 
Ill can she spare that wise 
Cool-coloured mind; 


Ill that unstriving power, 


Most ill in this dim hour 
That burning heart; 


And ill the ungarnered store, 
The grain still faintly green, 
Since that quiet hand no more 
May reap or glean. 





That poignant, governed art; 


D.M.S. 








the most up-to-date thing in sight. 
Still, there was always Michael. How 
funny he looked now, his ears rather 
red with emotion and his attractive 
grin quite gone! He was pressing his 
lips together to prevent them quivering 
—dear Michael ! 


Old Jolyon stooped to stroke the 
head of the dog Balthazar. “We all 
pass,” he seemed to be saying, “but 
we get a few good things before we go. 
Food and wine, friends and dogs, and 
perhaps leave something behind for 
others to enjoy.” 


Dinny passed, her bright head held 
high, her cornflower-blue eyes wide and 
tearless. One didn’t show when one 
felt pain and loneliness; one just went 
on, gallantly facing the future. 


Mrs. Pendyce, as fresh and fragrant 
as one of her own beloved roses, paused 
a moment as though she would speak. 
Her gentle face was full of sadness and 
her hands were clasped over folds of 
the wonderful old lace “He” had 
bestowed on her. For a second she 
stood, then, ‘taking out a tiny em- 
broidered handkerchief, she wept.” 

J.S. B. 
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The Guide to Conversation. 





It is now our intention to guide the 
student through the intricacies of 
literary conversation. This, unlike 
most things, is not as difficult as it 
sounds, and in order to make it easier 
still we propose to split it, like the 
atom. (If the student doesn’t know 
about the atom it only shows how 
urgent it is that he should accustom 
himself as soon as possible to taking 
part in literary conversation.) 

Having split the subject, then, what 
do we find‘ We find that it falls into 
two halves; and this, apart from other 
considerations, will compe! us to drop 
the metaphor of the atom, which has, 
we think, probably many more than 
two halves. Part I. will concern itself 
with literary conversation amongst 
persons who have either written books, 
or are writing books, or propose to write 
books when they have more time. The 
literary world, in fact. 

There is any amount of conversation 
in the literary world. Almost more of 
that than of anything, it sometimes 
seems. 

Some of it is about books and some 
of it is about people, and a lot of it is 
about Life; and some of what is said 
about the last-named could well be 
put under quite other headings, but 
they would be unsuitable for the sort of 
home-circle from which we hope to 
recruit our students, and will be very 
lightly—if at all—dealt with here. 

In order to talk about books in liter- 
ary circles it is necessary to be a very 
good listener. A very little thought, 
or the experience of even one evening 
at a literary party, will make this state- 
ment so absolutely crystal-clear that 
we do not propose to elaborate it. 
Instead, we will offer the student some 
examples of literary conversation :— 


“My dear, I do want to congratulate 
you. I’ve just got your new book to 
review. It’s too wonderful.” 

“Darling, how marvellous of you to 
like it! I think it’s a quite good theme, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, absolutely. My novel’s coming 
out next week, you know.” 

“My dear, I’m so glad. I’d no idea. 
I'll get my paper to let me do a review 
of it, shall 12” 

“That would be too marvellous, dar- 
ling. Will you really?” 


* # & 

. . Of course it’s quite a competent 
piece of work in its own way, but it’s 
far too long, and everything unpleasant 
has been left out, which always seems 
to me so unnecessary. But I believe 
it’s sold a hundred thousand copies in 


America, and of course it’s going like 
wildfire over here. It just shows, 
though, doesn’t it?” (Which indeed it 
docs.) or 

“And I’ve always so wanted to meet 
someone who’d written a book, be- 
cause my niece—she’s only seventeen 
—has always said she wanted to be a 
writer, and her headmistress thinks she 
ought to do rather well at that kind of 
thing, as her ankles are weak, poor little 
thing, which keeps her from being 
much good at games. There are just 
one or two questions I’ve always so 
much wanted to ask, if you won’t think 
I’m being indiscreet. . . . Does it take 
long to write a book? And do you think 
of your characters first and your plot 
next, or your plot first and your 
characters afterwards? And, if you 
won't think it a rude question, how 
much money do you make out of just 
writing books?” 


“You see that woman over there ? 
Well, she’s had the most tragic story 
you ever heard. Her whole life gone 
smash—and all of it more or less her 
own doing. She told me the whole story 
herself last month in confidence. It 
doesn’t only involve herself, either. 
It was one of those tragedies that seem 
to sweep any number of people into 
a perfect vortex. Heart-breaking really. 
I’m using the whole thing for my new 
play, just exactly as it happened. I 
shall alter the names, of course; I 
always think one can’t be too careful 
about that kind of thing. . . .” 

“Only just down from Oxford, and 
he’s written this perfectly stupendous 
piece of work—three hundred thousand 
words, and I believe his publishers 
made him cut out chunks of it. A 
family chronicle, of course. This first 
book ends up with the hero’s grand- 
father just coming of age after the 
Battle of Waterloo. The next one will 
be about the father, and then the real 
story begins about the man himself. 
One feels it all has such possibilities.” 


The student’s part in all this will be 
rather a passive one, but not neces- 
sarily unimportant. Literary people 
more than most require receptivity in 
their associates. 

More or less the same rules apply in 
the musical, theatrical, and artistic 
worlds so far as conversation is con- 
cerned. 

We will now pass absolutely straight 
on to that bit of the subject which we 
at the very beginning of this article 
said had been split. 

This concerns specifically those who 
read rather than those who write. The 


student will guess in a moment that 
it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be people who read, if only for 
the sake of those who write; although 
we frankly admit that the latter very 
often speak and behave as if the 
former were of very little importance 
compared with themselves. This, we 
think, is unjust. 

Leaving, however, this question of | 
ethics to others, we must draw the 
attention of our student to one or two 
very typical examples of sound and 
straightforward conversation in which 
readers play a part. 

These mostly take place in circula. 
ting libraries, though occasionally jn 
drawing-rooms, omnibuses and nursing. 
homes. The circulating library will do 
quite well for us and the student :— 


“T want a book, please. You know, 
something to read.” 
“Yes, Madam. 

book ?” 

“Oh, just something nice. A long 
book for the week-end. And nothing 
whatever about sex, please. What | 
really like is a love-story.” 

“Have you read She Wept a Tear, 
Madam? That’s in great demand.” 

“Let me have a look at it... . J 
see... . Oh, but I don’t want any. 
thing about children. This has children 
in it. I don’t think it’s at all interesting 
to read about children. Besides, I have 
three of my own.” 

“What about Threescore Years and 
Ten, Madam? That’s a very nice book 
and no children in it. All about a 
paupers’ ward, I believe, for old 
people.” 

“Tt isn’t sad, is it? I like a book to 
end happily. What I mean to say, 
there’s so much that’s sad about real 
life, one doesn’t want it in books as 
as 

(This conversation usually goes on 
for a very long while, and there is a 
good deal of da capo about it, if the 
student knows what that means, and 
it ends in the reader’s taking away 
the same book that she had the week 
before last without realising it.) 


Any particular 


“My husband wants me to change | 
his book for him.” 

“Yes, Madam. I have the very thing | 
for the Major: The Blue Cravd 
Murder.” 

“Oh, but he’s read that. He liked it 
so much. Haven’t you another one 
just like it, only different ?”’ 

“Certainly, Madam. What about 
Death in the Marmalade Pot?” E 

‘That sounds delightful. I'll take it. 

“Next week I’ll try to keep Blood 
on the Ceiling for the Major, Madam, | 
shall 1?” 


—— 
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Assistant. “1’M AFRAID WE HAVEN’ ANYTHING IN YOUR SIZE, MADAM.” 
Piqued Lady. “WELL, WE AIN'T ALL RUN UP OUT OF REMNANTS, YOU KNOW.” 








“Thank you so much. He'll love 


that for Sunday.” 


“Hullo, my dear! Who’d have 

thought of meeting you here? Are you 
| looking for a book?” 

“Yes, but I can’t make up my mind. 
Have you read anything lately?” 
| “Absolutely nothing, my dear. But 
' someone was telling me about a book 
| the other day, called something or 
| other—I can’t remember who wrote 
| it—but it’s all about a man who goes 

to America or something.” 

“Tt sounds too thrilling, my dear. 
Let’s ask the girl about it.” 


Literary conversations also take 
place between writers and publishers, 
writers and agents, and writers and 
editors; but many of these are of a 
rather painful nature, and we can only 
hope that our student will never have 
to know about That Side of Life. 

E. M.D. 








Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Crudely. 

“The locale of the story is a native village 
in a Central American jungle, a tropic land 
where manners mean nothing. It is em- 
phatically a picture that will appeal to all 
Regent patrons.” 

Cinema Review in Provincial Paper. 


The Finish. 





(Laplanders are said to be dying out.) 


THESE simple people of the Northern 
clime 

Will pass and vanish in a little time. 

We shall regret, if this should prove 
the case, 

To see the last Lapp of a harmless race. 


W.K. H. 


“Hitler is 45 years old. Until his recent 
naturalisation he was an Austrian by birth.” 
Evening Paper. 


Can the leopard change his birthspot ? 
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At the Play. 





“MorTHER OF PEARL” (GAIETY). 

HERE is a disquisition on the sweet 
time-honoured theme of mother-love 
triumphant. To prevent misappre- 
hension on the part of simpler souls, 
if any such survive, it must be 
said that the theme is not developed 
precisely in the mood of a DICKENS 
or a BARRIE. 

Mother of Pearl is a curious cos- 
mopolitan hybrid, adapted from 
the German of ALBERT GRUNWALD 
(after VERNEUIL) by A. P. HERBERT, 
with music by Oscar Strauss and 
décor by OLIVER MESSEL. 

It is a comedy (or farce) with 
incidental music rather than a 
musical comedy. The music is com- 
petent and tuneful in a decent old- 
fashioned way but not of a con- 
spicuous gaiety. Of Mr. MEssEL’s 
five scenes, the modern flat of the 
younger heroine is the most attrac- 
tive, and the private room in “The 
Red Elephant ” is zsthetically of 
a deftly calculated squalor which 
positively makes one wince, as was 
the artist’s malevolent intention. 

The Pavani (Miss ALICE DELysIA) 
is appearing at the New English, 
and in the foyer thereof that pert, 
pretty, resolute young woman, 
Pearl Moon (Miss SEPHA TREBLE), 
daughter of the exceedingly dull 
M.P., Richard Moon (Mr. FREpD- 
ERICK RANALOW), is explaining to 
an amiable subaltern in the Blues, 
Paul Daventry (Mr. Ricuarp DoLMaAny), 
that he is her destined mate. His 
indifference is, to her pseudo-sophisti- 
cated mind, nourished on LAWRENCE 
(D. H.), Huxtey (ALpovus), with un- 
digested trimmings from SHAw and 
FREUD, clear proof of the rightness of 
her choice. Of such indifference is born 
true modern love. His declared passion 
for the imperious naughty Pavani is a 
negligible obstacle to a modern girl who 
knows what she wants. She will, so 
she tells her father, beard the diva in 
her dressing-room and claim the para- 
mount rights of youth. Frantic em- 
barrassment of Moon, M.P., who must 
forthwith warn the mother of his child 
—for that is the situation. 

The rather complicated Josephine 
Pavani needs a word of explanation. 
She is a sinner with a method. In those 
far-offi—or far-offish—days she had 
suffered from Moon’s mother and other 
mothers of the British aristocracy, “all 
jet and Catechism” (hardly an authen- 
tic description of, say, 1913!), who ob- 
jected to her persistent frolics with 
their young. Incidentally the Moons 
had promptly taken away her infant 


tt. 


LIGHT—AND HEAVY—FANTASTIC 
Jasper Buttle 
Second-Lieut. Paul Daventry Mr. Ricoarp DoLMAN. 


daughter, who knows nothing of her 
father’s indiscretion (but is later much 
bucked by gossip to the effect that she 
is a love-child. “I hope all children are 
that,” says Richard Moon). 

So Josephine takes her revenge by 
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. Mr. Roy Byrorp. 


choosing her partners exclusively from 
the very best houses and arbitrarily 
dismissing them at a moment’s notice. 





A NICE 


MOTHERLY PERSON. 

“] KNOW WHAT I WANT, AND I Do wHaT 
I LIKE.” 
Josephine Pavani . . Miss AricE DELys1A. 


TOE. 


She has a printed form for these dis. 
missals; and on this very night the 
disconsolate Maurice Veal, K.C. (Mr. 
AUBREY MATHER), has been seen in the 
foyer moping over his notice to quit and 
receiving the insincere condolences of 
his friends and hopeful rivals. But 
it is the handsome young man in | 
the Blues who has just. received 
Form No. 2, the invitation (or com. 
mand) to supper; and you will! 
guess that this is not part of the 
revenge series, but a true flowering 
of romance. 5 

The lethargic Moon then explains 
the delicate situation, begs her not 
to betray their secret, and even a 
Pavani, in spite of singing with 
great abandon, “I know what | 
want, and I do what I like,” cannot 
refuse his further request that she 
should not rob her own little 
daughter of so eligible a husband, 
especially as a sight of that young 
woman convinces her that in the 
essentials of knowing her own mind 
and getting her own way the hard 
bright Pearl takes after her. She 
will forgo her romance and become 
her daughter’s ally. 

If we here have to pause while 
the Pavani passes a trembling hand 
over a weary brow in the agony of 
renunciation and bids a tortured 
mother’s heart be still, it is but for 
amoment. Mother of Pearl gets to 
work in a way more suited to Miss 
ALIcE Detysta’s dominant moods 
and audacities. 

The young man shall be cured of his 

infatuation. She will give a supper- 

party and summon to it the just jet- 

tisoned Veal and five or six of his im- 

mediate predecessors—an Admiral, a 

Colonel, a journalist Peer, an M.F.H., 

a Lord Mayor, and Moon, now Home 

Secretary—and he shall see what kind 

of a woman she is. The Colonel hap- 

pens to be Daventry’s Colonel, and that | 
settles the young man. Clearly a 

serious question of military etiquette | 
is involved. 

The Pavani’s beneficent work does | 
not end here. Pearl and Paul have | 
married and quarrelled, Pearl mistak- | 
ing her (unknown) mother’s interest in | 
their affairs. Pearl counters by arrang: | 
ing in the most cold-blooded manner to | 
make a fatuous young cricketer (Mr. | 
REGINALD GARDINER) the instrument | 
of her revenge. But it is Josephine, not | 
Pearl, who keeps the assignation at | 
“The Red Elephant” and woos that 
complacent idiot with a simulated 
abandon which, as we have by now | 
completely taken leave of our moral 
sense, we all heartilyapprove. Wildex- 
aggeration in these delicate matters isan 
excellent steriliser. It will be gathered, 
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| however, that edification was not the 
| chief aim of M. VerneviL, Herr Grtn- 
| watp and Mr. A. P. HERBERT. 
The extravaganza was not, I think, 
from the technical point of view, well- 
| balanced. It would be as ungallant as 
| it would be unfair to say there was too 
| much Pavani, and I imagine this part 
| was deliberately worked up to give 
| Miss DELYSIA an ideal opportunity for 
the exercise of her particular talents. 
But much other good talent was all but 
wasted. Mr. GARDINER and Mr. AUSTIN 
Trevor (in the perfectly- played part 
of a maitre d’hétel) were best served. 
There was much ex- 
cellent Herbertian wit, 
nonsense and diverting 
jargon— Pearl had evi- 
dently been introduced 
to Topsy, M.P., by her 
father; and there can be 
no doubt of the success 
of this abandoned affair, 
which perfectly fits the 
mood of the times. After 
us the deluge! 7. 


“Doctor’s ORDERS” 
(GLOBE). : 
Although any ARNAUD- 
MassEY combination 
should obviously deal 
with the comedy of 
comedies, golf, this one is 
about the more ancient 
game of kidnapping. It 
has been taken from a 
play by Louis VeErn- 
EvIL, the English ver- 
sion being by Mr. HARRY 
GraHaM; and I rather 
doubt if the borrowing 
has been worth while. 

I cannot say how well 
it went in the original, 
but, looked at dispas- 
sionately (which means 
at a cold hard desk and 
not facing the bright 
light of Miss ARNAUD’s personality), the 
plot is on the thin side. 

Alfred Lorimer (Mr. FRANcIS SULLI- 
VAN) is rich, corpulent, mean and of 
middle age. He is married to Héléne 
(Miss YvonNE ARNAUD), and they have 
just moved into a new and sumptuous 
house in Hampstead. The First Act 
| finds them in the library entertaining 
| 4 couple named Buxton (who seem to 
| have been brought into the play as 
| champion social heavyweights just to 
| show how utterly English it all is; but 
| 
| 
| 


Meadows 








| In practice Nordic dough is dangerous 

stuff for a playwright to use as ballast). 
| Bridge is to be played, and Héléne 
| Showing the rare perspicuity to prefer a 
| Novel, a Doctor MacLean (Mr. RAYMOND 
| Massry) has been asked in to make up 


Héléne Lorimer . 


Dr. MacLean . 


the four. He has recently introduced 
himself as the doctor of old Sir Some- 
body Lorimer, of Melrose, an uncle with 
whom Alfred is anxious to make friends 
again in view of a possible legacy. 

Suggesting that the room is too stuffy 
for Héléne, MacLean opens the windows 
and the bridge four goes out. A little 
later a man climbs in and Héléne is 
abducted. 

Act II. opens on her pacing a very 
baronial and betapestried hall which, 
with a bedroom and bathroom, con- 
stitute her little prison. (She has been 
allowed to order her own food and 
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HELENE OF HAMPSTEAD AMONG THE TROJANS. 
Miss YVONNE ARNAUD. 
Mr. J. SEBASTIAN SMITH. 
Mr. RaymMonp MAssrey. 


drink, and she has done so to the tune 
of £111 in three days. Which proves 
what a good thing it has been for 
Alfred to be rich.) 

The gang assembles, with MacLean 
in the chair, and then he interviews 
Héléne alone. This is a good scene, 
allowing Miss ArNAUD full play for the 
volte face which she always executes so 
beautifully. MacLean admits that he is 
stinging Alfred for £25,000. Héléne con- 
trives to offer one of the gang £10,000 
to inform the police. 

In the second scene, five days later, 
she is still captive, for the simple 
reason that the professional kidnapper 
has fallen from his code, and for her. 
He is telling her so when a member of 
the gang, discontented at the delay, 


arrives with Alfred, who is blindfolded 
and clutching a suitcase full of notes. 
Héléne is not too glad to see him, and 
he is pushed bewildered into the bed- 
room while she says good-bye to Mac- 
Lean. During their farewell the police 
arrive and MacLean has to make a 
spectacular escape through the tapestry. 
Act III. is as Act I. The Demp- 
sey-Buxtons are again with us. The 
income-tax authorities are interested 
in Alfred’s easy payment of £25,000 
and have asked for a review of the past 
seven years. The Press is camping-out 
on the doorstep. The house is stiff with 
burglar-alarms, and 
Héléne is more captive 
than ever. She has not 
given MacLean away. 
And the end of it is 
that, after warning 
Alfred by telephone that 
his wife will be kid- 
napped again at eight 
o'clock, MacLeanstrolls 
through the police cor- 
don and walks out 
again, at eight o’clock, 
with Héléne and with 
Alfred’s blessing. He is 
escorting her to stay 
incog. with the uncle at 
Melrose. So Alfred 
thinks, but he is wrong. 
It is only fair to add 
that Miss ARNAUD; Mr. 
Massey and Mr. SuLtt- 
vAN do their very best, 
and that, thoughuneven, 
this play is tolerably 
amusing. Eric. 


To plant under Weeping 
Willows. 


“Cape TULIP. 
This plant blubs freely.” 
Australian Paper. 





Another Bombshell. 

“Sir,—The hardiness of 
bowler hats is well exempli- 
fied by my own bowler. . In January, 
1927, when I was on top of an omnibus in 
Oxford Street, it blew off my head... .” 
Letter to Daily Paper. 





“ GENERAL Smuts ON ‘ Dirty Po.irtics.’ ” 
Evening Paper. 
Yet there are fewer smuts on public 
affairs than there used to be. 





“*Gael.’.—Apply a little benzine to the 
iodine stains on your rubber boots. This 
should remove them.”—North-Country Paper. 


If that fails try a tyre-lever. 





“INGLIS FLETCHER’S RED JASMINE. This 
story begins and ends in England. The first 
and last chapters are set in the heart of 
Africa.”—Publisher’s Advt. in Sunday Paper. 


So that, geographically, is that. 
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“ AND WHAT ABOUT THIS "ERE °ARF TIMBERIN? 


BLOWED ORF?” 











AFTER THE GALE. 


SHatt I PEEL ORF WHAT’S 








STUCK ON, OR SHALL I TACK UP WHAT'S 








GI’ster. 





OF friends who North or East may dwell 

And men whose worth we know full well 
Whom alien counties foster, 

One point alone we would inquire: 

When speaking of our Western shire, 
Why do they call it Gloster? 


For where St. Peter’s shadow falls 

And once there stood the Roman walls 
Before the legions lost her, 

Our city breeds strong sons who bear 

Her memory with them everywhere 
And always call her Glawster. 


And where the Cotswold ramparts break 
And Severn like a silver snake 
Runs wider now and faster, 
Where orchards blow and in the west 
Men look to May Hill’s lonely crest 
The native name is Glaster. 





Mr. Whipple’s Conversion. 


An Admonitory Tale for Very Coarse 
Anglers. 





So far as fish went, which was to no 
fixed length, they had no doubt at all 
in the parlour of “The Spinning Min- 
now” that Mr. Jeremiah Whipple was 
a liar. On his having swallowed a 
piscatorial magnifying-glass in child- 
hood, which had become permanently 
lodged in his throat, there was absolute 
agreement. 

And they were perfectly right. For, 
although in the other departments of 
life his respect for the truth was a by- 
word, he was a truly artistic liar where 
fish were concerned—of a calibre indeed 
which only occurs perhaps once in a 
whole generation of anglers. 

The funny thing was that he remem- 


bered exactly the moment at which he 
had begun to do it. It had happened 


one evening in “ The Spinning Minnow,” | 


when he was quite a young man and | 
already much looked up to ; fishing | 
meaning a great deal to him, he was | 
humiliated and depressed at his chronic | 
lack of success, when suddenly he was | 
filled with a wild inspiration, and to his | 
astonishment found himself describing | 
to the rest of the clientéle the abnorm- 

alities of a large fish which had just got | 
away. After that he had never looked | 
back. 


It was a fine crisp day and the sun | 
was shining. While he unpacked his | 
rod and fitted his float to the line Mr. | 
Whipple carolled a few gay staves. For | 
a tenet of his peculiar creed was that | 
if he was afterwards going to lie about | 
it, good form demanded that he should | 
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| 
| first go through, at any rate, the correct 
| motions of fishing. 
On this particular morning things 
looked exceptionally promising. The 
| river Was Clearer than he had ever seen 
it, and the sun threw his shadow boldly 
across its face. It seemed very unlikely 
| that he would be bothered with any 
catch. 

He cast his line so that the scarlet 
float rode proudly out into the middle, 
arranged himself comfortably in a 
| small camp-chair and, producing his 
notebook, ran lightly through the list 
of his recent enormities. 

“The last really whopping gudgeon 
that got away was in 1930,” he was mur- 
muring to himself complacently, when 
his line was taken with such force that 
he was sent sprawling on his back. An- 
other tremendous tug followed, and at 
the third the line snapped with a 
musical twang. 

A moment later the water below him 
churned ominously, and what can only 
be described as a formidable apparition 
appeared upon its surface. 

Mr. Whipple, who was justifiably in 
the grip of conglomerate and powerful 
emotions, was just aware that it was 
vaguely a fish. But what came home to 
him far more acutely was that its face, 
which was about the size of that of a 
grandfather clock, bore an expression 
of such sardonic reprehension that he 
was put immediately in mind of a cele- 
brated High Court Judge whom he had 
once had the misfortune to face for 
several hours in a railway-carriage. 

“Name of Whipple?” demanded the 
apparition, screwing up the loose scales 
round its eyes in what was unmistak- 
ably a legal manner. 

“That’s right,” Mr. Whipple stam- 
mered. 

“First began to lie, about your ex- 
ploits as an angler, in the bar-parlour of 
‘The Spinning Minnow’ on the even- 
ing of July 2nd, 1904? Answer Yes 
or No.” 

“Yes,” whispered Mr. Whipple. His 
mouth was too dry to say “Sir,” as he 
felt he should. 

“On an average you have perpe- 
trated one terrific fishing lie each 
month ever since, and have actually 
had the impertinence to keep records 
of them ?” 

“Yes.” 

The apparition pursed up its enor- 
mous lips and looked exceedingly grave. 

“Why?” it asked. 

“In the beginning I wanted very 
much to be a good fisherman,” ex- 
plained Mr. Whipple. “When that was 
denied me I happened to discover the 
delightful possibilities of invention. 
| And you must admit that I only do 
| it about fish.” 
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Proud Supporter. “THOSE ARE OUR FELLOWS, DARLING—IN WHITE.” 








“That’s exactly my point,” said the 
apparition, and added icily, “being a 
fish.” 

“T always put back anything I may 
accidentally catch.” 

“Tchah! You must have a funny 
view of life if you imagine that any 
decent fish wouldn’t prefer to be hooked 
and eaten to the mortification of being 
spiritually mauled in a low pot-house 
by an old humbug who wears his socks 
the wrong way out.” 

Mr. Whipple paled. 
strong words,” he said. 

“They were intended to be. Where 
I come from feeling runs bigh about 
your conduct. So get this, Jeremiah 
Whipple ’’—and the eyes of the appari- 
tion blazed with fury—‘‘for your own 
miserable sake, get this! Jn future you 


“Those are 


tell the truth about it or else you leave 
fishing to better men.” 

As it submerged it made a gruesome 
sound like an amplified wheeze and gave 
a great flick with its tail which drenched 
Mr. Whipple from stem to stern, and 
he was left shivering on the bank. 


At “The Spinning Minnow” there 
has been endless speculation as to why 
Mr. Whipple never drops in there now, 
and considerable surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the news that he has taken 
to golf. Eric. 


More Mud on the Pitch. 


. a cable has been received to-day by 
the M.C.C. in reply to the one sent by that 
body to the Australian Board of Control last 
Monday. An acknowledgment is being sent 
in due coarse.”—Liverpool Paper. 
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Our Bookine-Ofi supports for an Empire founded on consent. Lord Lioyp tens 

ur Dooking- ce. has something better to offer. | eal 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) oe 

; Judicious Levity. aa 

England and the Sphinx. Holmes’s Baker Street and Florizel’s Bohemia, with a one 

Lorp Lioyp hardly ever mentions India in his essay on light sprinkling of Ruritania superadded, is the compost to v 

the desirability of knowing how to make up one’s mind, in which Messrs. J. B. PrrestLEy and GeraLp BuLiett “dis 

entitled Egypt Since Cromer (MACMILLAN, 21/-), but, though have flowered the strange plant they unanimously sub- bets 
this volume is in detail associated wholly with the countries christen A Frolic. The growth is perhaps a trifle straggly 

of the Nile Valley, one cannot help feeling that the underly- —invention, I imagine, was rather hard put to it mid-way— 

ing thought is centred further east. Lord Luoyp refuses to but on the whole J’li Tell You Everything (HEINEMANN, 7/6) T 

forsake, in spite of ignominies and defeats, that ideal of is a successful attempt to bend two resourceful wits to the; Ff (Go 

government for the sake of the governed, coupled with and unpretentious task of sheer amusement. A young Cam- the 
truly balanced by a graded preparation for complete self- bridge lecturer, who outside his allotted span, the Dark lose 
rule, which has been the only possible justification in Ages, is as simple as his name, Simon, becomes involved fror 

British moral opinion for generations of Empire far afield. in the fate of a steel casket. Thrust upon his generosity FP | 4 ¢ 

The pitiful recent failures in Egypt, as contrasted with great and into his suitcase by.an Italian. doctor in difficulties, The 

and growing success in the Sudan, he attributes mainly the thing is reclaimed by an exemplary parson furnished | FP | est; 

to a lack of clear thinking on occasions when crisis was at with quite another explanation of its antecedents. Then | ishe 
hand, unrecognised or overshadowed by still more momen- an exiled princess turns up—and from Zoe’s point of view sha 
tous occurrences elsewhere. The riddle presented by the the unlucky Simon ought to have known better than to fin 
lapse from the golden days of CromER’s rule is so.ved as_ trust the casket either to Dr. Pianella or the Reverend con 
resulting mainly from war-time stress and burden, though Mildmay. One is sorry for Simon, who has fallen not only lop 
the writer by no means exonerates the average British into bad but extremely cryptic company. Luckily he is) FB | wo 
official in Egypt from the familiar charge of lofty remote- not without allies. There is Oliver, his journalist cousin., F | Ry, 
ness; but above all the story of the crash is a tragedy of Oliver’s helpful friend, the detective Fred, and the Noble § sug 
collapsed foundations. The ever-present ‘“‘capitulations,” Order of Britishers—though these last are a thought too out 
the be-tinkered constitution, the vaguely glorious promises, heavily handled for the calibre of the fantasy. The shifting, FB | his 
all cursed with a kind of uneasy vacillation, were poor scene of its hero’s misfortunes—from the shadowy derelic:| FP | Ye 
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| tion of the Alexandra Palace to the 
| treacherous amenities of a Queen Anne 
manor-house—invests them with pre- 
cisely the right illusion of reality. 

| 





An Irish Hamlet. 

The idealist at odds with brute 
reality cuts a pretty frequent figure in 
fiction. But he needs a delicate skill 
in the handling, being very apt to 
emerge as either mawkish in character or 
vague in purpose. Of neither of these 
defects can Brian Crosbie, The Martyr 
(GoLLANcz, 7/6) of Mr. Liam O’FLa- 
HERTY'S conception, be altogether 
acquitted; and that so ineffectual if 
high-minded a dreamer should have 
found himself Commandant of even the 
most irregular of forces seems a para- 
dox too amazing even for Ireland. Not 
that Mr. O’FLAHERTY shows any posi- 
tive lack of skill in Brian’s presenta- 
tion; it is rather that the limitation of 
time which he has imposed on_his story 
—it all takes place in little over twenty- 
four hours—precludes explanatory de- 
velopment. The drawing of simpler 
folk—T'racy, the gallant and callous 
soldier of fortune, the sinister T'yson, 
the Falstaffian Colonel Paddy Hunt, the 
gombeen men of Sallytown—is sharp 
and lucid enough, though I do not 
| think that Angela Fitzgibbon, who is 
| introduced as a fatal Dark Rosaleen but 
materialises as an insolent and rather 
vulgar young woman, quite comes up 
to expectations; while the story itself 
is an uncommonly well-knit and effec- 
tive little drama, vivid and swift in 
action. It is a story of violence and 
treachery and alcoholic indiscretion, 
partially redeemed by courage and de- 
votion; and its ending is fantastically 
cruel. But it is all only too faithful, 
one feels, to the spirit of its theme— 
to what “Crackers” Sheehan calls the 
“disgusting fecklessness” of the war 
between *Staters” and Republicans. 


“Freudvoll und Leidvoll.” 
The mainspring of T'he Seventh Age 
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Mrs. McDougal (on way to friend’s wedding). ‘““D’ ye THINK WE MIGHT BUY A 
WEE BAG OF CONFETTI FOR A PENNY?” 

McDougal. “‘I sHOULD LIKE TO BE SURE THE BRIDEGROOM WILL TURN UP 
BEFORE I SPEND MA MONEY.” 








(GoLLANCz, 7/6) is an accession of senile dementia in 
the head of a French territorial family. William Colombe 
loses his admirable wife, Elizabeth, and is transformed 
from a model father and landlord into a morbid egoist. 
A disreputable cousin is installed as “‘lady companion.” 
The heir, who at forty-two has given his life to the 
estate, sees it shipwrecked. His brother, who has cher- 
ished the family business, is stripped of his controlling 
shares. Their sister, married to an expensive diplomat, 
finds herself penniless. Such an indictment of the family 
concert would, I feel, carry more weight if it were less 
lopsidedly weighted. Religion, here implied as a decoration, 
would have had its restrictive, if necessarily coercive, say. 
Even a couple of doctors—but medical aid is not even 
Suggested. The Freudian explanation that Walliam’s 
outbreak was the penalty of an earlier refusal to cultivate 
his sacro egoismo strikes me as exceedingly improbable. 
Yet while I cannot congratulate M. JEAN SCHLUMBERGER 





on his thesis I can felicitate him on—what is far more to the 
point—the lyric tenderness of its presentment. It is his 
poetry which has beglamoured his critics into taking his 
psychology at its face value: the inspiration that pervades 
the candle-lit chateau of Elizabeth’s deathbed; the finding 
of her footprints in the copse after her death; Nicholas’s 
revelation of his secret tie to his heritage, and the last picture 
of hay being stored where the camellias grew. An exquisite 
transcription of vital beauty, and very soundly translated. 


The “Snatch Racket.” 

For tender British ears this book has been rechristened 
This Kidnapping Business (JOHN Lane, 7/6). And a very 
real and serious business it has become, conducted accord- 
ing to precedent along well-established lines. <A girl or boy 
at school is called for by some chauffeur in a handsome 
limousine, with a plausible story about being wanted im- 
mediately at home; and soon the anxious parents are in 
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the toils, and straining every nerve to carry out the com- 
plicated instructions for ransoming the child. Such was the 
case of Bruty WuiTta, ultimately returned unharmed. 
Other cases have been more tragic, as that of CHARLEY Ross 
and the BLAKELY COUGHLIN affair, which last was almost 
identical in detail with the world-famous LINDBERGH case. 
In these instances, it would scem, the victim was actually 
dead when the first demand for ransom was made—and 
paid. In one—the case of MaR1IAN PARKER—the father 
insisted on being shown his child before paying the money, 
and little Martan was driven past him, sitting up in the 
back of the kidnapper’s car; but she had been murdered, 
and her head was held up by a wire brace and the eyes 
kept open with wax. It is some satisfaction to learn that 
this particular ruffian was ultimately hanged. But as a rule 
the chief anxiety of parents is to keep the police from 
interfering. And indeed the police are faced with an 
almost impossible task; for if they do catch some mis- 
creant the chances are that judge and jury will fail to do 
their part. This Kidnapping Business is written in very 
racy American by EDWARD DEAN SULLIVAN, who wrote also 





avuncular conscience had at last become troublesome, so 
Trent started off to ease it and to meet with the adventures 
which Mr. H. pE VERE STACPOOLE describes in The Naked | 
Soul (Coturns, 7/6). Arrived at the island, Trent and his | 
friend Hendrick were soon on the tracks of a beautiful | 
girl whose body was as naked as her soul. Presently Tren 
was left alone with the maiden, and the story develops on | 
lines that require delicate treatment. Mr. STacPoo.e, how. | 
ever, is 2 master-hand in dealing with situations of the kind, | 
and his account of the relations of these young people is 
far indeed from providing food for the pruriently-minded. 
It is ‘a romantic tale that will appeal strongly to the many 
admirers of The Blue Lagoon. 7 





A Flight for Freedom. 

Miss JoAN DE FRAINE, in Adventure for Three (Jouy 
Lone, 7/6), has made a careful study of people who, al. 
though more than middle-aged, were by no means anxious 
to be coddled or placed upon the shelf. Barbara Hammond 
suffered from the incessant vigilance of a terribly efficient 
daughter; Isabel Mountain’s life was hampered by the 





Look At Chicago, and 
has “contacts” in the 
underworld, says his 
publisher, “that are un- 
surpassed.” Let him 
have them, say I. 
Masks and Mummers. | 

Miss Turopora BeEn- | 
son’s latest novel,| 
Facade (GOLLANCz, 8/6), 
admits her to the school | 
of experimentalists, but | 
I am not sure that her | 
trickery is surprising | 
enough to justify cither | 
her trouble or our! 
patience. “Masked| 
Ball,” which is the first 
part of her book, tells the | 
story of a girl’s faithful- 
ness to a man who has 
been warned off the Turf. | 





“You AND YOUR OLD WINDJAMMER!” 


cloying devotion of a | 
female friend; Major | 
Gill was managed by 
and more or less at the 
mercy of a robust niece, 
The united ages of these 
rebels must have been 
at least a hundred-and- 
eighty years; but, un- 
deterred by such consid- 
erations, they scuttled 
from London to the 
South of France and 
left daughter, friend and | 
niece to find other means | 
of employment. Of the 
complications that sub- 
sequently happened 
Miss DE FRAINE writes | 
with humour and under- 
standing. I fancy that 
sexagenarians who are 








All her rather elaborate gestures of loyalty go badly against 
her relations’ grain. In the second part, ‘ After Twelve,” 
we are shown how the recipient of all this fidelity is bored 
by it. We are shown too the secret hearts of all the other 
characters, and learn how sophistication has cloaked 
sympathy, bluff been a screen for terror and jealousy the 
mask of pride. In fact, Miss BENson has made rather a 
pother over the fact that people are not what they secm, 
and, though she has done it amusingly, said a number of 
very bright things, laughed at poseurs and given a good 
picture of modern life, I could not help being rather irri- 
tated at having to read the same story twice over. It is 
too clear in the first part of the book (since the author 
under-estimates either her characterisation or her readers’ 
perspicacity) that none of its people are exactly as they 
tried to appear to one another. Either half of the novel 
can be read and enjoyed independently of the other, but I 
do not think this method of double exposure will satisfy 
any reader who is greedy for a story. 


A Knight Errant. 

In obedience to an uncle’s wish young T'rent travelled 
from London to Canton to look for a woman and child who, 
some sixteen years previously, had been left on a small] and 
uninhabited island “‘just above the tropic of Cancer.” The 





reluctant to be placed 
upon the inactive list will give a sympathetic welcome 
to this story. 


From Caddie to Champion. 
A Game of Golf’s the unpretending title 
Of Francis Ourmet’s generous recital, 
Published by Hutcutnson for seven-and-six, 
With Bernarp Darwin willing to prefix 
A genial foreword, based on warm regard, 
Through twenty years unclouded and unmarred, 
For one who rose to the heroic rank 
Without betraying any trace of swank, 
Whom triumph could not spoil or failure tame, 
True to his motto, “ Golf ’s an ’umblin’ game.” 








“ As we rise above our daily hopes and fears our view expands, 
till we can see both the past and the misty future as parts of one 
artistic whole, united by continuity of action.” 

‘Sunday Times” on the Third Test Match. 


And may we never be led into taking our cricket too 
frivolously! 





“His name is George Cannons, and his income is fabulous. He 
entertains, in Hollywood, on a scale only comparable to that of the 
most corpulent film Tsars.”—Sunday Paper. 


But many of these must be mere slender moujiks now. 
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